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CHAPTER XXV
THE POST-WAR COALITION
IT had been said since the eighteenth century that " England
hates Coalitions," but England with the assistance of Scotland
and Wales had perpetuated the War Coalition after the war
ended, and established it in power with an immense majority.
Before its course was run this Government was to develop
many of the weaknesses which had given its bad name to that
form of government in time of peace.   Some of these were
its misfortunes rather than its fault.   It had been born in the
atmosphere of war and was required to deal with the new and
extremely difficult questions of the return to peace.   In the
Cabinet the Liberal and Conservative elements were evenly
balanced;    in the  House  of Commons   the  Conservative
majority was preponderant, and consisted largely of men who
expected and demanded the impossible.   The Prime Minister
^~M a position of great power and influence, but he was
inly occupied with international affairs, and seldom appeared
xarliament.   The House of Commons, nevertheless, kept
c ^re upon his proceedings, and a rumour that he was
conciliatory to the former enemy at the Peace
brought him a peremptory summons from 200
3 return and demonstrate that the imputation was
-time habit of conducting government through >s of Ministers persisted, and though there was a. Cabinet, it seldom met as a whole, and it was say which members of the Government might with what is commonly called Cabinet responsi-eign afiaks were mostly conducted by the group tatesmen who called themselves the "Supreme ad met frequently in Paris to administer the Peace questions of policy arising out of them. This was i the circumstances, but it reduced the British 240
